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attended to, are admirable leffons, both for the heart 
ang the head. There is not, nor ever was, any theatre 
comparable to the French. If the mufic of the French: 
-operas co not pleafe your Italian ear, the words of 
them, at leaft, are fenfe and poetry, which is much 
more than I°can fay of any Italian opera that Fever 
read or heard in my lifee 

I fend you the enclofed letter of recommendation 
to Marquis Matignon, which I would have you de- 
liver to him as foon as you can : you will, I am fure, 
feel the good effects of his warm friendfhip for me, 
and Lord Bolingbroke ; who has alfo wrote tg hint 
upon your fubject. By that, and by the other letters 
which I have fent you, you will be’at once fo tho- 
roughly ifodweettmre-the beft Frgnch company, 
that you muft take fome pains if you {vill keep bad ; 
but that is what I do not fufpect you of. You have, 
Tam fure, too much right ambition to prefer low 
and difgraceful company, to that of your fuperiors, 
both in rank and age. Your charaéter, and con- 
fequently your fortune, abfolutely depends upon the 
company you keep, and the turn ypu take at Paris, 
Ido not, ia the leaft, mean a grave turn; on the 
contrary, a gay, a fprightly, but, at the fame time, 
an elegant and liberal one. 

Keep carefully out of all fcrapes and quarrels. 
Thay lower a character extremely ; and are particu- 
14) fy Gungerous in France; where ‘a man is ditho- 
noured by not refenting an affrom, and utterly rained 
by refenting it. The yqing Frenchmen are hafty, 
giddy, and petulant; extremely national, and avan- 
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tageux. Forbeat from any national jokes or reflec- 
tions, which are always improper, and commogly 
unjuft. he colder northern nations generally look 
upon France, asa whifiling, finging, dancing, fri-. 
volous nation: this notion is very far from being a 
“truc one, though many petits maitres by’ their beha-, 
viour fem to juflify it; butethofe very petits maityes, 
when mellowed by age and experience, very often 
turn out very able men. ‘The number of great Ge- 
gerals and Statefmen, as well as excellent Authors, 
that France has produced, is an undeniable proof, 
ethat it is not that frivolous, unthinking, empty na- 
tion that northern prejudices fuppofe it. Seem to like 
and approve of every thing at firft ; and J promife 
you, that you x « ill like ang-epprove-efimny things 
afterwards, 

T expect that you will write to me conftantly’ once 
every week, which I defire may be every Thurfday : 
.and that your Icttcrs may inform me of your perfonal 
tranfactions,, not of what you fee, but of whom you 
fee, and what you do. 

Be your own qnonitor, now that you will have no 
other. As to enunciation, I muft “7 at it to you 
again and again, that there is no one thio necef- 
fary ; all other talents, without that, aS 
ufelefs, except in your own clofet. 

It founds ridiculoufly to bid you ftudy with 
dancing mafter ; and j yet Ido. The bodily ecfriage 
and graces.are of infinite confequence to every body, 
and more particularly to you. 

;Adieu for this time, my dear child. Yous tenderly, 

LETTER 
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LETMUER CCXXXV. 


London, November 12th, O.S. 1750. 
My DEAR Friend,, 


You will poffbly think, that this letter turns 
upon ftrange, little trifling objeéts: and you will 
think right, if you confider them feparately : but, if 
you take them aggregately, you will be convinced, 
that as parts, which confpire to form that wholes 
called the exterior of a man of fafhion, they are of 
importance. I fliall not dwell now upon thofe per- 
fonal grces, that"aberal air, and that engaging ad- 
“refs, which I have fo often recommended to you; 
but defcend ftill lower, to your drefs, cleanlinefs, 
and care of your perfon. 

Whien you come to Paris, you muft take care to 
be extremely well dreft; that is, as the fafhionable 
people are: this does by no means confift in the 
finery, but in the tafte, fitnefs, and manner of 
wearing your clothes ; a fine fuit ill-made, and flat- 
ternly. ur ftifly worn, far from adorning, only ex- 
pofes the awkwardnefs of the wearer. Get the beft 
F-egch.taylor to make your clothes} whatever they 
aie in the fathion, and to fit you: and then wear 

em,” button them, or unbutton them, as the gen- 
teeleft people y you fee doy Lef your man learn of the 
be frifgur to do yourhair well, for that is a , very 
material part of your drefs. Take care to have your 
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ftockings .well gartcred up, and your fhoes well 
buckled ; for nothing gives a more flovenly air tea 
man than ill-drefied legs. In your perfon you muft 
be accurately clean; and your teeth, hands, and 
nails, fhould be fuperlatively fo: a dirty mouth has 
real ill confequences to the owner, for it infallibly 
caufes the decay, as well as the intolerable pain of 
the teeth; and it is very offenfive to his acquaintance, 
for it will moft inevitably fink. I infift therefore, 
that you wath your teeth the firit thing you do every 
morning, with a foft fpenge and warm water, for 
four @ five minutes ; and then wath your mouth five 
or fix times. Aautun, whom Tedefire you will fend 
for upon your arrival at Paris, will give you an opiate, 
and a liquor to be ufed fometimes> Nothing looks 
more ordinary, vulgar, and illiberal, than girty 
hands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged nails: Ido 
not fufpect you of that thocking, awkward trick, of 
biting yours; but that is not enough: you muft 
Keep the ends of them fmooth and clean, not tipped 
with black, as the ordinary people's always are. The 
ends of your nailsefhould be {mall fegments of circles, 
which, bya very little care in the cutting, they are 


very eafily brought to; every time api 
your hands, rub the fkin round your nails ‘back- 


wards, that it may not grow up and fhorten yur 
nails too much. The cleanlinefs of the reft oth 
perfon, which by the way will conduce gr iy te. 
your health, [refer ftom me to time to the bagnio. 
‘My mentioning thefe particulars arifes (I ficely own) 


from dome fufpicion that the hints are not “annecef- 
fary 
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fary; for, when you aS a {chool-boy, you were 
flpvenly and dirty, above your fellows, I muft add 
another caution, which is, that, upon no account 
whatever, you put your fingers, as too many people 
are apt to do, in your nofe or ears. It is the moft 
fhocking, ‘nafty, vulgar rudenefs, that can be 
offered to company; gt difgufts one, it turns one’s 
ftomach ; and, for my own part, I would much 
rather know that a man’s fingers were a€tually in his 
breechy than fee them in his nofe. Wath your ears 
well every morning, and blow your nofe in your 
handkerchief whenever you have occafion ; but, by 
the way, without lgoking at it afterwards, “Phere 
fhoyld be in the leaft, as well as in the greateft part 
ofa Gentleman, des manieres nobles, Scnfe will teach 
‘you.fome, obfervation others : arftnd carefully to 
the manners, the ditions, the motions, of people of 
the firft fathion, and form your own upon them, 
On the ocher hand, obterve a litle thofe of the 
vulgar, in order to avoid them: for though the 
things which they fay or do may be the fame, the 
manner is always totally different and in that, and 
nothing elfe, confifts the charac Serettic of a man of 
fafhion. The loweft peafant {peaks, moves, dreffes, 
eats, and drinks, as much as aman of the firft fathion; 
but does them all quite differently ; fo that by doing 
ang faying moft things in a manner oppofite to that 
Gf. vulgar, you have a great chance of doing and 
faying them right. ‘Chg? aw gradations in awk. 
wardnefs and vulgariftp, as there are in every thing 
elfe, Is manieres de Robe, though not quite Fae 
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are ftill better than Jes manieres Bourgeoifes; and 
thefe, though bad, are ftill better than Jes Maniezes 
de Campagne, But the language, the air, the drefs, 
and the manners of the Court, are the only true 
ftandard des manieres nobles, et d'un bonnéte homme. Ex 
pede Herculem is an old and true faying, dnd very ap- 
plicable to our prefent fubjegt; for a man of parts, 
who has been bred at Courts, and ufed to keep the 
beft company, will diftinguifh himfelf, and is to be 
known from the vulgar, by every word, gtitude, 
gefture, and even look. I cannot leave thefe feeming 
sinnties, without repeating to you the neceflity of 
your carving well; which isanarticle, Jittle as it is, 
that is ufeful twice every day of one’s life; and the 
doing it ill is very troublefome to one’s felf, and 
very difagrccable, often ridiculous, to others. 
Having faid all this, I cannot help reflecting, 
what a formal dull fellow, or a cloiftered pedant, 
would fay, if they were to fee this letter; they would 
look upon it with the utmoft contempt, and fay, 
that furely a father might find much better topics for 
advice to a fon. I would admit it, if I had given 
you, or that you were capable of receiving, no 
better; but if fufficient pains have been taken to 
form your heart and improve your mind, and, as I 
hope, not without fuccefs, I will tell thofe folid 

Gentlemen, that all thefe trifling things, .as' 
‘think them, collectively form that pleafing~fem: 
‘Seais quoi, that enfemble, which they are utter ftran~ 
gems to'both in themfelves and others. ‘The word 
‘giseadle is not known in their language,, or the thing 
m 
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in their manners. Great ufage of the world, great 
attention, and a great defire of pleafing, can alone 
give it; and it is no trifle: It is from old people's 
looking upon thefe things as trifles, or not thinking 
of them at,all, that fo many young people are fo 
awkward, and fo ill-bred. heir parents, often 
cavelefs and unmindful 8f them, give them only the 
common run of education, as {chool, univerfity, and 
then traveiling ; without examining, and very often: 
without being able to judge, if they did examine, 
what progrets they make in any one of thefe ftages. 
Then, they carelefily comfort themfelves, and fay,” 
that their fons will do like other people’s fons; and 
fo they do, that is commonly very ill. They cor- 
ret none of the childith natty trisks, which they 
get fchool ; nor the illiberal manners which they 
eontract at the univerfity ; nor the frivolous and fue 
perficial pertne(s, which is commonly all that they 
acquire by their travels. As they do not tell them 
of thefe things, nobody elfe can; fo they go on in 
the praétice of them, without ever hearing, or 
knowing, that they are unbecoming, indecent, and 
fhocking. For, as I have often formerly obferved 
to you, nobody but a father can take the liberty to 
reprove a young fellow grown up, for thofe kind of 
inaccuracics and improprieties of behaviour. The 
git intimate friendfhip, unaflifted by the paternal 
juperiority, will not authoyze it. -I may truly fay, 
therefore, that you are lyfpy if having me for a fins 

cere, frigadly, and quick-fighted monitor. Nothit 
will efcape me: I fhall pry. for your defects, in order 
sto 
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to correct them, as curioufly as I thal] feek for your 
‘perfections, in order to applaud and reward théin ; 
with this difference only, that J fhall publicly men- 
tion the latter, and never hint at the former, but in 
a letter to, or atée é sérewith you. Twill never put 
¢ before company; and I hope 
 reafon to be out of counte- 





you out of countenar 
you will never give iy 
nance for you, as any one of the above-mentioned 
defedts would make me. Praeter nom curat de mininis 
was a maxim in the Roman law; for caufes only 
of a certain value were tried by him; but there 
wereinferior jnrifdidliens, that took cognizance of 
the final. ft. Now T fhall trf yon, not only asa 
Prator in the gresteft, but as Centor in leffer, and 
as the loweft m&gifirate in the leaft cafes. 

T have this moment received Mr. Harte’s Ietter of 
the ft November, New Style ; by which Iam very 
glad to find that he thinks of moving towards Paris, 
the end of thismonth, which looks asif his lex were 
better; belides, in my opinion, you both of you 
only lofe time at Montpellier; he would find better 
advice, and you better company, at Paris. In the 
mean time, I hope you go into the beft company 
there is at Montpellier, and there always is fome at 
the Intendant’s or the Commandant’s. You will 
have had full time to have learned les petites chanfons 
Langusdociennes, which are exceeding pretty anes, 
‘both words and tunes, + I remember, when I was in 
‘thofe parts, I was furpritd at the difference which 
Aforind between the people” on one fide, «and thofo 
‘en the other fide of the Rhone. The Provenceaux 

were, 
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were, in general, furly, ill-bred, ugly, and fwarthy: 
the, Languedociens the very reverfe; a ‘chearful, 
well-bred, handfome people. Adieu! Yours moft 
affectionately. 


P.S. Upon reflection, I direct this letter to Paris; 
I think you muft have left Montpellier before it 
could arrive there. 
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London, Nov. rgth, O.S. 1750 
MY pear Friesp, 


T was very glad to find, by your lettet of the 
rath, N.S. that you had informed yourfelf fo well 
of the ftate of the French marine at Toulon, and of 
the commerce at Marfeilles; they are objets: that 
deferve the inquiry and attention of every man, > who 
intends to be concerned in public affairs. The French 
are now wifely attentive to both; their commerce is 
incredibly increafed, within thefe laft thirty years ; 
they have beaten us out of great part of our Levant 
trade; their Eaft-India trade has greatly affected 
ours; and, in the Weft Indies, their. Martinico 
eftablifhment fupphies, ng ‘only France itfelf,, but 
the Ereatet ‘part of E, , with fugars: whereas 
our * iflatds, ws Jamie, Burbdon, wd the. Exe= 
Vox. Il. ward, 
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ward, have now no other market for theirs but Eng~ 
land, New France, or Canada, has alfo gregtly 
Ieflened our fur and fkin trade. It is true (as you 
fay) that we have no treaty of commerce fubfifting 
(I do not fay with Marfeilles, but) with France. 
There was a treaty of commerce made, between 
England and France, immediately after the treaty 
of Utrecht ; "but the whole treaty was conditional, 
and to depend upon the Parliament's enaéting certain 
things, which were ftipulated in two of the articles : 
the Parliament, after a very famous debate, would 
not do it; fo the treaty fell to the ground : however, 
the dutlines of the treaty are, by mutual and tacit 
confent, the general rules of our prefent commerce 
with France, ft is true too, that our commodities, 
which go to Pfance, muft go in our bottoms ; the 
French having imitated, in many refpeéts, our fa~ 
mous Act of Navigation, as it is commonly called. 
"This Act was made in the year 1652, in the Parlia 
ment held by Oliver Cromwell: it forbitls all foreign 
fhips to bring into England any merchandize or 
commodities whatfoever, that were not of the growth 
and produce of that country to which thofe fhips 
belonged, under penalty of the forfeiture of fuch 
thips. This act was particularly levelled at the Dutch, 
who-were, at that time, the carriers of almott alt 
Europe, and got immenfely by freight. Upon.this 
Principle, of the advantages drifing from freight, 
Shere is a provifion, inyhe fame aét, that even the 
ewth.and produce ‘of own coloniesein America 
Gal no be castied from thence to any othé a 
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inEurope, without firit touching in England; bat 
thi8 claufe has lately been repealed, in the inftances 
of fome perifhable commodities, fuch as rice, Se. 
which are allowed to’ be catried dire@tly from our 
American colonies to other countries. The att alfa 
provides, that. two thirds, 1 think, of thofe who 
navigate the faid fhipsp fhall be Britith fubjects. 
There is an excellent, and little book, written by 
the famous Monfieur Huet, Evéque d’Avranches, 
‘Jur le Commerce des Anciens, which is very well worth 
your reading, and very foon read. It will give you 
a clear notion of the rife and progrefs of commerces* 
‘There are many other books, which take up the 
hiftory of commerce where Monfieur d’Avranches 
leayes it, and bring it down to thefe,times : I advife 
you to read fome of them with cate; commerce 
being a very effential part of political knowledge in 
every country ; but more particularly in this, which 
owes all its riches and power to it. 

I come now to another part of your letter, which 
is the orthography, if I may call bad fpelling ortho- 
grapky. You fpell induce, enduees and grandeur, 
you fpell gratidure ; two faults, of which few of my 
houfe-rnaids would have been guilty. 1 muft tell 
you, that orthography, in the trae fenfe of the word, 
is fo abfolutely neceffary for a maa of letters, or a 
gentleman, that one falfe {pelling may fix a ridicule, 
upon him for the reft of his life; and I know a man 
of quality, whd never recoyéed the ridicule of having 
fpelled sugels/ome withous the wa. 

Ga Reading 
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Reading with care will fecure every body from 
falfe {pelling ; for books are always well fpelled, ac- 
cording to the orthography of the times. Some words 
are indeed doubtful, being fpelled differently by dif~ 
ferent authors of equal authority ; but thofe are few ; 
and in thofe caics every man has his option, becaufe 
he may plead his authoritye either way; but where 
there is but one right way, as in the two words above- 
mentioned, it is unpardonable and ridiculous, for a 
Gentleman to mifs it: even a woman of a tolerable 
education would defpife and laugh at a lover, who 
fhonid fend her an ill-fpelt billet-doux. 1 fear, and 
fufpeét, that you have taken i¢ into your head, in 
moft cafes, that the Matter is all, and the Manner 
little or nothing, If you have, undeceive yourfelf ; 
and be convinced, that, in every thing, the Manner 
is full as important asthe Matter. It you fpeak the 
fenfe of an angel, in bad words, and with a difagree- 
‘able utterance, nobody will hear you twice, who can 
help i it, If you write epiftles as well as Cicero, but 
ina very bad hand, and very ill-{pelled, whoever 
receives will laugh at them; and if you had the 
figure of Adonis, with an awkward air and motions, 
it will difguft, inftead of pleafing. Study Manner 
therefore in every thing, if you would be any thing. 
My principal inquiries of my friends at Paris, con- 
cerning you, will be relative to your Manner of doing 
whatever you do. I fhall not inquire, whether you. 
wnderftand Demofthenes\ Tacitus, or the Jus publi- 
tui Imperii ; but I thall inquire, whethér your ut- 


“Wtince is pleafing ; your fiyle, not only pure, but 
elegant, 
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elegant, your manners noble and eafy, your air and 
addrefs engaging ;in fhort, whether you are a Gen- 
tleman, a man of fafhion, and fit to keep good com- 
pany, or not; for, till I am fatisfied in thefe particu- 
lars, you and I muft by no means meet; I cou'd not 
poffibly ftand it. It is in your power to become alt 
this at Paris, if you ple&fe. Confult with Lady Her- 
vey and Madame Monconfeil upon all thefe matters; 
and they will fpeak to you, and advife you freely. 
‘Tell them, that difogna compatire ancora, that you 
are utterly new in theworld, that you are defirous to 
form yourfelf; that you beg they will reprove, sdvifé, 
and correct you; tiat you know that none can do it 
fo well; and that you will implicitly follow their di- 
rections. This, together with yous,careful obferva- 
tion of the manners of the beft company, will really 
form you. 

Abbé Guafco, a friend of mine, will come to you, 
as foon as he knows of your arrival in Paris; he is 
well received in the beft companies there, and will 
introduce you to them. He will be defirous to do 
you any fervice he can; he is agtive and curious, and 
can give you infarmation upon moft things. He is 
a fort of complaifant of the Prefident Montefquieu, to 
syhom you have a letter. 

I imagine that this letter will not wait for you. 
very long at Paris, where I reckon voit will be in about 
a fortnight. Adieu, 


G3 LET: 
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LETTER CCXXXVIIL 


A Londres, le 24 Dec. ¥.S. 1759, 
Mon cuer Ami, 


Vous yoila a la fin Parifien, et il faut s'adreffer 2 
un Parifien, en Frangois, Vous voudrez bien auf} 
me répondre de méme, puifque je ferai bien aife de 
voir A quel point vous pofiedez l'légance,, la déli- 
fateffe, et l'ortographe de cette langue, qui eft de- 
venue pour ainfi dire Ja Tanguc*univerfelle de J"Eu- 
rope. On m’affure que vous la parlez fort bien, mais 
il y a bien et bign. EI tel pafferg pour I bien parler 
hors de Paris, qui pafferoit lui-méme pour Gaulois 
Paris. Dans ce paiis des modes, le language méme ala 
fienne, et qui change prefqu’anfli foyvent que celle 
fies habits, 

Liaffetié, le précietx, le néologique, y font trop ala 
mode d’aujourd’hui, Connoifiez-les, remarquez-les, 
et parlez-Ies méme, a la bonne heure, mais ne vous 
en laiffez pas infecter: I'efprit auffi a fa mode, et 
a&tuellement a Paris, c’eft la mode d'en avoir, en 
dépit méme de Minerve ; tout le monde cour aprés 
Kefprit, qui par parenthéfe ne fe laiffe jamais attraper; 
#4 ne fe préferite pas qn a beau courir. Mais mal- 
Aheureufement pour ceux ui courent aprés, ils attrae 
int quelque chofes gu’ilSNprennent pur de I'efprit, 
utils donnent pour tel. C'e% tout au plus 4a bonne 
wnt CIxion, ceft une vapeur qu’ils embraffent, 
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au lieu de Ja Déeffe qu’'ils pourfuivent. De cette 
erteur réfultent ces beaux fentimens qu'on n'a jamais 
fenti, ces penfées fauffes que la nature n'a jamais 
produite, et ces expreffions entortillées et obfcures, 
que non feulement on n’entend point, mais qu'on ne 
peut pas meme déchiffrer ni deviner. Ceft de tous 
ces ingrédiens que fonscompofés les deux tiers des 
nouveaux livres Frangois qui paroiffent. Cveft Ia 
nouvelle cuifine du Parneffe, od Talambic travaille 
au lieu du pot et de la broche, et od les quinteffences 
et les extraits dominent. N. B, Le fel Attique en ef 
banni. . . 

Il vous faudra been de tems en tems manger de 
cette nouvelle cuifine. Mais ne vous y laiflez pas 
corrompre le godt, Et quand vous youdrez donner 
& manger a votre tour, étudiez la botine vieille cuifine 
du tems de Louis XIV. Il y avoit alors des chefs 
admirables, comme Corneille, Boileau, Racine, ct la 
Fontaine, ‘Tout ce gu'ils appretoient étoit fimple, 
fain, ctfolide, Sans métaphore, ne vous laiffez pas 
éblour par Je faux brillant, le recherché, les anti- 
théfes dla mode; mais fervez-voys de votre propre 
bons fens, et appellez les Anciens a. votre fecours, 
pour vous én garantir, D'un autre cété, ne vous 
proquez pas de ceux, qui s'y forit laiffés féduire; 
vous étes encore trop jeune pour faire le. critique,. et 
pour vous ériger en vengeur févére du bon fens lézé. 
Seulement ne ¥ous laiffez pas pervertir, mais .ng 
fongez pas a convertir lef autres, Leiffez-tea Jove 
stranquijlement de leus gus dans le godt, commie 
dans la religion, Le go be a, od 
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fiécle et demi, un bien du haut et du bas, auffi-bien 
que la France méme. Le bon géut commenga feu- 
lement a fe faire jour, fous le regne, je ne dis pas de 
Louis XIII. mais du Cardinal de Richelieu, et fut 
encore épuré fous celui de Louis XIV. grand Roi au 
moins, s'il n'étoit pas grand homme. Corneille étoit 
le reftaurateur du vrai, ct de fondatcur du théatre 
Frangois; fe reffentant toujours un peu des Concetti 
des Italiens, et des Agudexe des E{pagnols ; témoin 
les épigrammes qu'il fait débiter 4 Chiméne, dans 
tout I'excés de fa doulcur. 
* Mais avant fon tems, les Troubadeurs et les Ro- 
manciers étoient autant de fous qui trouyoient des 
fots pour les admirer. Vers la fin du regne du €ar- 
dinal de Richeligu, ct au commencement de celui de 
Louis XIV. THitel'de Rambouillet étoit le Temple 
du Goit, mais d'un gottt pas encore tout-a-fait épuré, 
Cétoit platét un laboratoire d’efprit, od l'on donnoit 
Ja torture au bon fens, pour en tirer une effence fub- 
tile. Voiture y travailloit, et fuoit méme a groffes 
gouttes pour faire de J’efprit. Mais enfin Boileau et 
Mokere fixérent Je gofit du vrai; en dépit des Scu- 
derys, et des Calprenédes, &c. . Ils déconfirent et 
amirent en fuite les Artamenes, Jes Jubas, les Oroon- 
dates, et tous ces héros de Romans, qui valoicgt 
pourtant chacun d’eux une armée. Ces fous cher- 
herent dans les bibliothéques un azyle qu'on leur 
tefifa; et ils n'en trouverent que dans quelques ru- 
‘gles.’ Je-vous confellle \pgurtant de lire un tome 
@eSkeopatre, et ee fans quoi il vpus {gra 
Syapofible de ‘yous’ vgn: idés de ces extrar 
vagances ; 
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wagances; mais Dieu vous garde d'aller jufqu'ay 
dotiziéme. 

Le goitt refta pur et, vrai pendant prefque tout le 
regne de Louis XIV. et jufqu’d ce qu'un tis beau 
génie y donna (mais fans le vouloir) quelque atteinte. 
Cétoit Monfieur de Fontenelle, qui avec tout l'efprit 
du monde, et un grand {yavoir, facrifioit peut-étre 
un peu trop aux Graces, dont il étoit le nouriffon, 
et l'éléve favori. Admiré avec saifon, on voulut 
Vimiter, mais malheureufement pour le fiécle, lau- 
teur des Paftorales, de I'Hittoire des Oracles, et du 
th¢atre Frangois, trouva moins d’imitateurs, que le 
Chevalier d’Her ne teouva de finges. Contrefaig de~ 
puis, par mille auteurs, il n'a pas été imité, que- je 
{gache, par un feul. 

AVhceure qu'il eft, Fempire du. vfai godt ne me 
paroit pas trop bien affermi en France; il fubfifte a 
Ja yérité, mais il eft déchiré par des partis; il y ale 
parti des petits maitres, celui des caillettes, celuides 
fades auteurs dont les ouvrages font verba ct voces, 
at praterea nibil, ct enfin un parti nombreux et fort 
a la mode, d’auteurs qui débitent dans un gali- 
matias métaphyfique leurs faux raffinemens, fur les 
mouvemens et les fentimens de ame, du caur, et de 
Pebrit, 

Ne vous en laiffez pas impofer par la mode ; ni par 
des cliques que vous pourrez frcquenter ; mais aflaiez 

- toutes ces différentes efpéces, avant que de les recex. 
voir en paiement au coin @& bon fens et de la raifong. 
et foiez pien perfuadé que, rien n’of beau que Je vbais. 
Tout brillant qui ne réfulte pas dela falidité et.de ly; 
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jufteffe de la penfée, n’eft qu'un faux brillant Le 
mot Italien fur le diamant eft bien vrai a cet égard, 
quanto pit fodexza, tanto pitt fplendorc. 

Tout ceci n’empéche pas que vous ne deviez vous 
conformer extérieurement aux modes ct aux tons des 
différentes compagnics ol vous vous trotiverez. _ Par- 
Jez épigrammes avec Ics petits maitres, fentimens 
faux avec les caillettes, et galimatias avec les beaux 
efprits par ctat. A Ja bonne heure ; a votre age, ce 
n’eft pas 4 vous a donner le ton i 1a compagnie, mais 
au contraire a Je prendre. Examinez bien pourtant, 
eet peter tout cela cn vous-méme ; diftinguez bien le 
faux.du vrai, et ne prencz pasée clinquant du Tafle 
pour J'or de Virgile. 

Vous trouverez en méme tems a Paris, des auteurs, 
et des compagnies tr’s fulides. Vous n'entendrez 
point des fadaifes, du précieux, du guindé, chez 
Madame de Monconfeil, ni aux hotels de Matignon 
et de Coigny, od clle vous prétentera; le Préfident 
Montefquieu ne vous parlera pas pointes. Son livre 
de l'Efprit des Loix, écrit en langue vulgaire, vous 
plaira, ct vous inftruira également. 

Fréquentez le théatre quand on y jouera les piéces 
de Corneille, de Racine, et de Moliere, ou il n'y a 
que du naturel et du vrai. Je ne prétends pas pag-la 
donner I'exclufion a plufieurs piéces modernes qui 
fant admirables, et en dernier Heu Cénie, pitce 
pleine de fentimens, mais de {entimens.vrais, na-. 
murels, et dans lefquels Ba fe reconnoit. Voulez~ 
Fos coanoitre les caraétérespdu jour, lifézles ouv- 
pages de Crébillon le fils, et de Marivaux. Le pre- 

micy 
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miler eft un peintre excellent; le fecond.a beaucoup 
éthdié, et connoit bien le ceeur, peutétre méme un 
peu trop. Les Egaremens du Coeur et de l'Efprit 
par Crébillion eft un livre excellent dans ce genre ; 
les caradtéres y font bien marqués; il yous amufera, 
infiniment, ct ne vous fera pas inutile. L'Hiftoire 
Japonoife de Tanzai, et de Neadarné, du méme 
auteur, eft une aimable extravagance, et parfemée 
de réflexions trés juftes; enfin, vous trouverez 
bien A Paris de quoi vous former un godt far 
et jufte, pourvtl gue vous ne preniez pas ie 
change, 

Comme je vous Isiffe fur votre bonne foi 2 ae, 
fans‘furveillant, je me flatte que vous n‘abuferez pas 
de-ma confiance. Je ne demande Pas que vous foiez 
Capucin ; bien au contraire, je vous recommande les 
plaifirs, mais j’cxige que ce foient les plaifirs d’un 
honntte homme. Ces plaifirs-14 donnent du brillant 
au caractére d’un jeune homme; mais la débauche 
avilit et degrade. J'aurai des rélations tres vraies 
et détaillées de votre conduite, et felon ces rélations 
je ferai plus, ou moins, ou point de tout, a vous, 
Adieu, 


P.S. Ecrivez-moi fans faute une fois la femaine, 
et répondez a celle-ci en Frangois. Faufilez-vous 
tant que vous le pourrez chez les miniftres étrangers. 
Celt voiager en différens endroits fans changer de 
place, Paslez Italien a tou les{taliens, et Allemand 
A tops leg Allemands que vous trauverez, pour entre- 
tenir ceg deux langucs 

Is 
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Je vous fouhaite, mon cher, autant de nouvelles 
années que vous mériterez, et pas unc de plus. Mais 
puifliez-vous en mériter un grand nombre ! 


TRANSLATION. 


London, December 24th, 1750. 
My pean Frienn, 


“AT length you are become a Parifian, and confe- 
quently muft be addrefled in Krench ; you will alfo 
anfwer me in the fame language, that I may be able 
to judge of the degree in which you poflets the 
elegancy, the delicacy, and the orthography of that 
language, which is, ina manncr, become the uni- 
verfal one of Europe. I am affured that you fpeak 
it well ; but in that well there are gradations. He, 
who in the provinces might be reckoned to {peak 
correétly,' would at Paris be looked upon as an an- 
tient Gaul, In that country of mode, even language 
is fubfervicnt to fathion, which varies almoft as often 
as their clothes. 

The affected, the refined, the neological, or new and 
Sapioadle fyle, are at prefent too much in vogue at 
Paris. Know, obferve, and occafionally converfe 
{if you pleafe) according to thefe different ftyles ; but. 
-do not let your tafte*be ed by them. Wit too 
isthere fubfervient to fafhion; and aétpally, at 
Paris, one mast have wit, even in difpite of Minerva. 

Every 


Every body runs after it; although, if it does not 
come naturally, and of itfelf, it.can never be over- 
taken. But, unfortunately for thofe who purfue, 
they feize upon what they take for wit, and endea- 
vour to pafs it for {uch upon others. This is, at beft, 
the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inftead of 
the Goddefs he purftted. Fine fentiments, whéch 
never exifted, falfe and unnatural thoughts, obfcure 
and far-fought expreffions, not only unintelligible, 
but which it is even impoffible to decypher, or ta 
guefs at, are all the confequences of this error; and 
two thirds of the new French books which now ap 
pear are made up wf thofe ingredients. It is the 
newcoukery of Parnaflus, in which the ftill is em- 
ployed inftead of the pot and the fpit, and where 
quinteffences and extracts are chieffy ufed. N. B. 
The Attic falt is proferibed. 

You will now and then be obliged to cat pf this 
new cookery, but do not fufler your tafte to be cor- 
tupted by it. And when you, in your turn, are de- 
firous of treating others, take the good old cookery 
of Lewis the fourteenth’s reign for your rule. There 
were at that time admirable head cooks, fuch as 
Corncille, Boileau, Racine, and La Fontaine. What- 
ever they prepared was fimple, wholefome, and 
. folid- But, laying afide all metaphors, do not 
fuffer yourfelf to be dazzled by falfe brilliancy, by 
unnatural expreffions, nor by thofe antithefes fo 
much in fafhion ; as a prot€tien againtt fuch innd:. 
vations, ghdve recourfe go your own good fen: 
to the antient authors. On the other hand, do Ant 


Jaugh 
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Jaugh at thofe who give into fuch errors; you are ag 
yet too young to act the critic, or to ftand forth a 
fevere avenger of the violated rights of good fenfe. 
Content yourfelf with not being perverted, but do 
not think of converting others; let them quietly 
enjoy their errors in Tafte, as well as in Religion. 
Within the courfe of the lef century and an half, 
tafte in France has (as well as-that kingdom itfelf’) 
undergone many viciffitudes, Under the reign of 
(I do not fay) Lewis the thirteenth, but of Cardinal 
de Richelieu, good tafte firft began ta make its way. 
{ec was refined under that of Lewis the fourteenth; a 
great king at leaft, if not a greateman. Corneille was 
the reftorer of truc tafte, and the founder ofthe 
French theatre; although rather inclined to the 
Italian Concetti, and the Spanith Agud:ze. Witnefs 
thofe epigrams which he makes Chimene utter in the 

_ greateft excefs of grief. 

Before his time, that kind of itinerant authors 
called Troubadours or Romanciers was a fpecies of 
madmen, who. attraéted the admiration of fools. 
Towards the end of Cardinal de Richclieu’s reign, 
and the beginning of Lewis the fourteenth’s, the 
Temple of Tafte was eftablithed at the bétel of 
Rambouillet; but that tafte was not judicioufly re- 
fined: this Temple of Tafte might more properly 
have been named, a Laboratory of Wit, where 

fenfe was put to the torture, in order to extract. 

‘ x it the moft fubfle Qience. There i it was, that 

© laboured hard and inteflantly, to “cyeate wit. 
igth Boileau and Moliere fixed the Standard of 
tre 
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true tafte. In fpite of the Scuderys, the Calpre~ 
nedes, &&c. they defeated and put to flight Artamenes, 
Guba, Oroondates, and all thofe heroes of Romance 
who were notwithftanding (each of them) as good as 
awholearmy. ‘Ihofe madmen then endeavoured to 
dbtain an afylum in libraries: this they could not 
accomplifh, but were under a neceffity of taking 
fhelter in the chambers of fome few ladies, I would 
have you read one volume of Cleopatra, and one of 
.Clelia; it will otherwife be impoffible for you to 
form any idea of the extravagancies they contain: 
but God keep you from ever perfevering to the, 
twelfth. 

Quring almoft the whole reign of Lewis the four- 
teenth, true tafte remained in its purity, until it re- 
ceived fome hurt, though undefigmedly, from a 
very fine genius, I mean Monficur de Fontenelle ; 
who, with the greateft fenfe, and moft folid learning, 
facrificed rather too much to the Graces, whofe moft 
favourite child and pupil he was. Admired with 
reafon, others tried to imitate him: but, unfor- 
tunately for us, the author of the Paftorals, of 
the Hiftory of Oracles, and the French Theatre, 
found fewer imitators, than the Chevalier "Her did 
mimics. He has fince been taken off by a thoufand 
authors: but never really imitated by any one that 1 
know of, 

At this time, the feat of true tafte in France feems 
‘to me not well eftablithed.” I,exifts, but torn by 
faQtions.. There is one =party of petits maitres, ane 
of tbalf-lzarned women, another of infipid authors, 

whofe 
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whofe works are verba ef voces et preterea nibil; and 
in fhort, a numerous and very fafhionable party of 
writers, who, in a metaphyfical jumble, introduce 
their falfe and fubtile reafonings, upon the move- 
ments and the fentiments of the foul, the heart, and 
the mind. 

* Do not let yourfelf be overpows ered by fafhion, nor 
by particular fets of people, with whom you may be 
connected ; but try all the different coins, before 
you receive any in payment. Let your own good. 
fenfe anc reafon judge of the value of each; and be 
«perfuaded, that nothing can be beautiful unlefs true. 
Whatever brilliancy is not the refult of the folidiry 
and juftnefs of a thought, is but a falfe glare. The 
Rralian faying upon a diamond is equally juft ‘with 
regard to thowphts, Quanto pitt fodlezza, tanto ‘pid 
Splendore. 

All this ought not to hinder you from conforming 
externally to the modes and tones of the different 
companies in which you may chance to be. With 
the petits meitres {peak epigrams; falfe fentiments, 
with frivolous women ; and a mixture of all thefe to- 
gether, with profeffed beaux ¢fprits. I would have 
you do fo; for, at yourage, you ought not to aim. 
at changing the tone of the company, but conform 
to it. Examine well, however; weigh all maturely 
within yourfelf; and do not miftake the tinfel of 
Taff, for the gold of Virgil. 

You will find at,Parjs good authors, and circles 
iftinguithed by the folidity of their reafoning. You 
“will never hear trifing, offefted, and far-foight con- 

verfations, 
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verfations, at Madame de Monconftil's, nor at 
the bésels of Matignon and Coigni, where fhe 
will\introduce you. The Prefident Montefquieu 
will ¥ not fpeak to you in the epigrammatic fryle. 
His book, ,the Spirit of the Laws, written in 
the vulgar tongue, will equally pleafe and inftruét 
you. 

Frequent the theatre, whenever Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliere’s pieces are played. They are according 
to nature and to truth. Ido not mean by this to 
give an exclufion to feveral admirable modern plays, 
particularly Cénie *, replete with fentiments thay are 
true, natural, and applicable to one’s felf. If you 
choofe to know the characters of people now in fa- 
fhion,, read Crébillon the younger and Marivaux’s 
works. The former is a moft excellent painter ; the 
latter has ftudied, and knows the human heart, per- 
haps too well. Crébillon’s Egarcmens du Caur et de 
PEfprit is an exccllent work in its kind; it will be of 
infinite amufement to you, and not totally ufelefs. 
The Japanefe hiftory of Tanzai and Neadarné, by 
the fame author, is an amiable extravagancy, inter- 
{perfed with the moft juft reflections. In fhort, pro- © 
vided you do not miftake' the objects of your atten- 
tion, you will find matter at Paris to form a good 
and true tafte. 

As I fball let you remain at Paris without any 
perfon to direét your condug,, I flatter myfelf that 
you will not,make a bad ufe of the confidence I res 


Imitated in Englith by Mc, Francis, in a play called Eugenia. 
Vor. I. H pole 
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pofe in you. I do not require that you fhould lead 
the life of a Capuchin friar; quite the contrary: I 
recommend pleafures to you; but I expect thatwney 
fhall be the pleafures of a Gentleman. Thofe add 
brilliancy to a young man’s charactere but debau- 
chery vilifies and degrades it. I fhall have very true 
and exact accounts of your conduét ; and according 
to the informations I receive, fhall be more, or lefs, 
or not at all yours. Adicu. 


P.S. Do not omit writing to me once a weck ; and 
let your anfwer to this letter be in French. Conneét 
yourfelf as much as poffible with the foreign Minif- 
ters; which is properly travelling into different 
countries, without going from one place. Speak 
Italian to all the Italians, and German to all the 
Germans you meet, in order not to forget thofe two 
languages. 

I with you, my dear friend, as many happy new 
years as you deferve, and not one morec.—May you 
deferve a great number ! 





LETTER CCXXXVIli. 


London, Jan. 3d, O.S. 1751. 
_ My pean Fuitnn; 
By your letter of the sth, N.S. I find’that your 


début at Paris has been a good one: you are entered 
into 
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into good company, and I dare fay you will not fink 
into bad. Frequent the houfes where you have been 
pe a and have none of that fhynefs which 
makessmoft of your countrymen ftrangers, where 
they might be intimate and domeftic if they pleated. 
Wherever you have a general invitation to fup when 
you pleafe, profit of it with decency, and go every 
now and then. Lord Albemarle will, I am fure, be 
extremely kind to you; but his houfe is only a din- 
‘ner houfc; and, as I am informed, frequented by 
no French people. Should he happcn to employ you 
in his bureau, which I much doubt, you muft write 
a better hand than yéur common one, or you will 
get no great credit for your manufcripts; for your 
hand is at prefent an illiberal onc, it is neither a 
hand of bufinefs, nor of a Gentleman; but the hand 
of a {chool-boy writing his exercife, which he hopes 

will never be read. f 
Madame de Monconfeil gives me a favourable ac- 
count of you; and fo do Marquis de Matignon, and 
Madame du Boccage ; they all fay that you defire to 
pleafe, and confequently promife me that you will; 
and they judge right; for whoever really defires to 
pleafe, and has (as you now have) the means of 
learning how, certainly will pleafe: and that is the 
great point of life; it makes all other things cafy. 
Whenever you are with Madam de Monconfeil, 
Madame du Boccage, or other women of fafhion, 
with whom. you are tolerably ffee, fay frankly and 
Ebz naturally, 
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naturally, * Je n'ai point d'ufage du monde, j’y fiis encore 
bien neuf’; je foubaiterois ardemment de plaire, mais je 
ne fcais gueres comment m'y prendre. Aiez la bonté, 
Madame, de me faire part de votre fecret defldire 
& tout le monde. Fen ferai me fortune, ex il vous 
en reflera pourtant toujours, plus qu’tl ne vous en 
faut, When, in confequence of this requeft, they 
fhall tell of you of any little error, awkwardnefs, or im- 
propriety, you should not only feel, but expre(s the 
warmeft acknowledgment. Though nature fhould 
fuffer, and fhe will at firft hearing them, tell them, 
f Que la critique la plus fevere, eft 2 votre gard la 
preuve la plus marquée de leur, amitié. Madame du 
Boccage tells me, particularly, to inform you, 
t Quiil me fera toujours plaifir et bonneur de me venir 
voir: il eff whi qu a fon age le plaifir de canfer oft 
froid , mas je tacherai de lui faire connoiffance avec des 
jeunes gens, &c. Make ufe of this invitation, and as 
you live in a manner next door to her, ftep in and 
out there frequently. Monfieur du Boccage will go 


* “1 know littly of the world, 1 am quite a novice in it; and, 
* although very defirous of pleafing, Iam at a lofs for the 
“ means. Be fo good, Madam, to let me into your fecret of 
* pleating every body, I fhall owe my fuccefs to it; and you 
«« will always have more than falls to your fhare.” 

“+ That you will look upon the moft fevere criticifms as the 
«©. greatett proof of their friendthip.” 

$ “J thall always receive the honour of his vifits with plea- 
« fare: itis true, that at his age the pleafures of converfation 
hes are old; but I willendeavour to bring him acquainted with 
“young people, Be." 

with 
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with you, he tells me, with great pleafure, to the 
Plays, and point out to you whatever deferves your 
knowing there. This is worth your acceptance too, 
he hes.a very good tafte. I have not yet heard from 
Lady Hervey upon your fubject ; but, as you inform 
me that yot have already {upped with her once, I 
look upon you as adepted by her: confult her in all 
your little matters ; tell her any difficulties that may 
occur to you; afk her what you fhould do or fay, in 
*fuch or fuch cafes: fhe has /'u/age du monde en per- 
Section, and will help you to acquire it. Madamede 
Berkenrode of paitrie de graces; and your quotation’ 
is very applicable to der. You may be there, I dare 
fay, as often as you pleafe, and I would advife you 
to fup there once a week. ‘ 

You fay, very juftly, that as Mr. Harte is leaving 
you, you fhall want advice more than ever: you 
fhall never want mine ; and as you have already had 
fo much of it, TI muft rather repeat than add to 
what I have already given you: but that I will do, 
and add to it occationally, as circumftances may re- 
quire. At prefent, I fhall only remind you of your 
two great objeéts, which you fhould always attend 
to: they are Parliament, and Foreign affairs, With 
regard to the former, you can do nothing, while 
abroad, but attend carefully to the purity, correét- 
nefs, and elegancy of your diction; the clearnefs 
and gracefulnefs of your utterance, in whatever lan- 
guage you fpeak. As for the farliamentary know- 
ledge, I will take care ofthat, when you come homie, 
With regard to foreign affairs, every thing you do 

H3 abroad 
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abroad may and ought to tend that way. Your 
reading fhould be chiefly hiftorical ; I do not mean 
of remote, dark, and fabulous hiftory, ftill lefs 
jimcrack natural hiftory of foffils, minerals, tS, 
&c. but I mean the ufeful, political, and conftitu- 
tional hiftury of Europe, for thefe laft® three cen- 
turies and an half. The other thing neceffary for 
your foreign object, and not lefs neceffary than either 
antient or modern knowledge, is a great knowledge 
of the world, manners, politenefs, addre(s, and / 
ton de la bonne compignie. In that view, keeping a 
+great deal of good company is the principal point to 
which you are now to atrend. Jt feems ridiculous to 
tell you, but it is moft certainly true, that your 
dancing-mafter is at this time the man in all Europe 
of the greateft*importance to you. You muft dance 
well, in order to fit, ftand, and walk well ; and you 
mutt do all thefe well, in order to pleafe. What 
with your exercifes, fome reading, and a great deal 
of company, your day is, I confefs, extremely taken 
up; but the day, if well employed, is long enough 
for every thing; and I am fure you will not flattern 
away one moment of it in inaétion. At your age 
people have ftrong and active fpirits, alacrity and 
vivacity in all they do; are impigri, indefatigable, 
and quick. The difference is, that a young fellow 
of parts exerts all thofe happy difpofitions in the pur- 
fuit of proper.objeéts ; endeavours to excel in the fo- 
lid, and in the fhowith*parts of life ; whereas a filly 
Pappy, or a dull rogue, throws away ali his youth 
arid fpirits upon trifles, when he is ferious, or upon 
dif. 
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difgraceful vices, while he aims at pleafures. This, 
Lam fure, will not be your cafe; your good fenfe 
.and your good conduct hitherto are your guarantees 
witi. me for the future. Continue only at Paris, as 
you hate begun, and your ftay there will make you, 
what I havesalways withed you to be, as near per- 
fection as our nature permits. 

Adicu, my dear ; remember to write to me oncea 
weck, not as toz father, but without referve, astoa 
friend. 





LETTER CCXXXJX. 


London, Jan. 14th, O. S. 1751. 
My pear Faienn, 


AMONG the many good things Mr. Harte has 
told me of you, two in particular gave me great 
pleafure. The firft, that you are exceeding careful 
and jealous of the dignity of your character ; that is 
the fure and folid foundation upon which y6u mut 
both ftand and rife. A man’s moral charadter is a 
more delicate thing, than a woman's reputation of 
chaftity. A flip or two may poffibly be forgiven her, 
and her character may be olarified: by fubfequent 
and continyed good conduct: But a man’s moral 
character*once tainted is trreparably deftroyed. The 

Hy fecond 
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fecond was, that you had acquired a moft correét 
and extenfive knowledge of foreign affairs, ‘fuch as 
the hiftory, the treaties, and the forms of governz. 
ment of the feveral countries of Europe. T! ssfore 
of knowledge, little attended to here, will m4ke you 
not only ufeful, but necetiary, in yourefuture defti- 
nation, and carry you very far. He added, that 
you wanted from hence fome books relative to our 
laws and conftitution, our colonies, and our com- 
merce ; of which you know lefs than of thofe of any. 
other part of Europe. I will fend you what fhort 
books I can find of that fort, to give you a general 
huti6n of thofe things; but you cannot have time to 
go into their depths at prefent, "you cannot now en- 
gage with new folios; you and I will refer the con- 
ititutional pars ‘ef this country to our meeting. here, 
when we will cnter ferioufly into it, and read the ne- 
ceffary books together. In the mean time, goon in 
the courfe you are in, of foreign matters; converfe 
with Minifters and others of every country ; watch 
the tranfactions of every Court, and endeavour to 
trace them up to their fource. This, with your 
phyfics, your geometry, and your cxercifes, will be 
all that you can poffibly have time for at Paris; for 
you muft allow a great deal for company and plea- 
fures: it is they that muft give you thofe manners, 
that addrefs, that sournure of the beau monde, which 
will qualify you for your future deftination. You 
mutt firft pleafe, jn erder to get the confidence, 
and confequently “he fecrets, of the Courts and 
Minifters for whom and with whom you negotiate. 

I will 
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I will fend you, by the firft opportunity, a fhort 
book written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name 
of Sir John Oldcaftle, containing remarks upon the 
Hiftory of England; which will give you a clear ge- 
neral notion of our conftitution, and which will ferve 
you at the fame time (like all Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works) for a model of eloquence and ftyle. Iwill alfo 
fend you Sir Jofiah Childe’s little book upon trade, 
which may properly be called, the Commercial 
Grammar. He lays down the true principles*of com- 
merce, and his conclufions from them are generally 
very juft. 

Since you turn your thoughts 4 little towards trade 
and commerce, which I am very glad you do, I will 
recommend a French book to you, that you will 
eafily get at Paris, and which I tale to be the beft 
book in the world of that kind; I mean, the Dic- 
tionnaire de Commerce de Savary, in three volumes in 
folio ; where you will find every thing that relates to 
trade, commerce, fpecie, exchange, &c. moft clearly 
ftated ; and not only relative to France, but to the 
whole world. You will eafily fuppofe, that I do not 
advife you to read fuch a book toute de faite; but I 
only mean that you fhould have it at hand to have 
recourfe to occafionally, 

With this great ftock of both ufeful and ornamen- 
tal knowledge, which you have already acquired, and 
which, by your application and induftry,. you are 
daily increafing, you will lay {uch‘a folid foundation 
of future igure and fortune, t¥ht, if you complete it 
byeall the accomplifhments of manners, graces, &c. 

Tknow 
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1 know nothing which you may not aim at, anl, in 
time, hope for. Your great point at prefent at Paris, 
to which all other confiderations muft give way, is to 
become intirely a man of fafhion: to be well-bre 
without ceremony, eafy without negligence, 4teady 
and intrepid with modefty, genteel without afiecta- 
tion, infinuating without meanncfs, chearful without 
being noify, frank without indifcretion, and fecret 
without myfterioufnefs ; to know the proper time and 
place for whatever yuu fay or do, and todo it with an 
air of condition: all this is not fo foon nor fo eafily 
learned as people imagine, but requires obfervation 
and time. The world is an immenfe folio, which de- 
maids a great deal of time and attention to be read 
and underftood as it ought 10 be; you have not yet 
read above four.or five pages of it; and you will hare 
but barely time todip now and then in other lefs im- 
poitant books. 

Lord Albemarle has (I know) wrote to a friend of 
his here, that you do not frequent him fo much as he 
expected and detired ; that he fears fomebody or other 
has given you wrong impreffions of him; and that [ 
may poffibly think, from your being feldom at his 
houfe, that he has been wanting in his attentions to 
you. I told the perfon who told me this, that, on 
the contrary, you feemed, by your letters tome, to 
be extremely pleafed with Lord Albemarle’s beha- 
viour to you; but that you were obliged to give up 
dining. abroad during your courfe of experimental 
philofophy. I guefl@ the true reafon, which I be- 


lieve 
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lieve was, that, as no French people frequent his 
houfe, you rather chofe to dine at other places; 
where you were likely to mect with better company 
than your coun*rymen: and you were in the right of 
it. However, [ wouid have you {how no fhynefs to 
Lord Albentarle, but goto him, and dine with him 
oftener than t may be you would wish ; for the fake 
of having him fpeak well of you here when he re- 
suns. He is a good deal in fafhion here, and his 
“po vou (to ufe an awkward expreffion)y before 
yuu veturn here, will be of great ule to you after~ 
wards, Pee $e in general take characters, as they 
do meG iUings, upon truft, rather than be at the 
trou! ic of examining thei themfelves ; and the de- 
cifions of four or five fatlionable people, in every 
place, are final; more particularlwith regard to 
character, which all can hear, and but few judge of. 
Do not mention the Ieaft of this to any mortal; and 
take care that Lord Albemarle do not fufpeét hae 
you know any thing of the matter, 

Lord Huntingdon and Lord Stormont are, 1 bees 
arrived at Paris; you have, doubtlefs, feen them, 
Lord Stormont is well fpoken of here; however, in 
your connexions, if you form any with them, fhow 
rather a preference to Lord Huntingdon, for reafons 
which you will eafily guefs. : 

Mr. Harte goes this week to Cornwall, to take 
poffeffion of his living; he has been inftalled at 
Windfor: he will return hithg in about a month, 
when yque literary correfpondefte with him will be. 

regularly, 
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regularly carried on. Your mutual concern at part- 
ing was a good fign for both. 

Thave this moment received good accounts of you 
from Paris. Go on, vous étes en bon train. Adieu. 


LETTER CCXL. 


London, January the 21ft, O.S. 1751. 
My pean Frienp, 


In all my letters from Paris, I have the pleafure of 
finding, among many other good things, your 
docility mentioned with emphafis: this is the fure 
way of improving in thofe things, which you only 
want. It is true, they are little; but it isas true too 
that they are neceflary things. As they are mere 
matters of ufage and mode, it is no difgrace for any 
body of your age to be ignorant of them; and the 
moft compendious way of Icarning them is, fairly 
to avow-your ignorance, and to confult thofe who, 
from long ufage and experience, know them beft. 
Good fenfe, and good-nature, fuggeft civility in 
general; but in good-breeding there are a thoufand 
fittle delicacies, which are eftablifhed only by cuf- 
tom; and it is:thefe little elegances of manners, 
which diftinguith agen and a man of fafhion 
from the vulgar. I&m affured by different, people, 
that your air is already much improved; and oné of 

my 
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my cbrrefpondents makes you the true French com- 
pliment of faying, Fo/e vous promettre qu'il fera bien- 
tét comme un de nos autres. However unbecoming 
this fpeech may he in the mouth of a Frenchman, I 
am very glad that they think it applicable to you; 
for I would have you not only adopt, but rival, the 
beft manners and ufages of the place you are at, be 
they what they will; that is, the verfatility of 
manners, which is fo ufeful in the courfe of the 
world. Choofe your models well at Paris; and then 
rival them in their own way. There are fafhionable 
words, phrafcs, and even geftures at Paris, which 
are called du bon ton; not to mention certaines petites 
politeffes et attentions, qui ne font rien en clles-mémes, 
which fafhion has rendered neceffary. Make your- 
{elf mafter of all thefe things; and%e fuch a degree, 
as to make the French fay, gu'on diroit que c'eft un 
Franccis; and when hereafter you fhall be at other 
Courts, do the fame thing there; and conform 
to the fafhionable manners and ufage of the place ; 
that is what the French themfelves are not apt to 
do: wherever they go, they retain their own 
manners, as thinking them the beft; but granting 
them to be fe, they are ftill in the wrong not 
to conform to thofe of the place. One would 
defire to pleafe, wherever one is; and nothing 
is more innocently flattering, than an approba-~ 
tion, and an imitation of the Pept one converfes 

with. 
I hope our colleges with Miarcel go on profpe- 
roully. In thofe ridiculous, though, at the fame 
time, 
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time, really important lectures, pray attend, and 
defire your Profeffor alfo to attend, more particu- 
larly to the Chapter of the Arms. It is they that 
decide a man’s being gentcel or otherwife, more 
than any other part of the body. A twift, or ftiff 

nefs in the wrift, will make any man in furope look 
awkward. The next thing to be attended to, is your 
coming into a room, and prefenting yourfelf to a 
company. This gives the firft impreffion; and the 
firft impreffion is often a lafting one. Therefore, 
pray defire Profeffor Marcel to make you come in 
and gp out of his room frequently, and in the fup- 
pofition of different companies being there; fuch 
as minifters, women, mixed companies, €c. 
Thofe, who prefent themfelves well have a certain 
dignity in their air; which, without the leaft 
feeming mixture of pride, at once engages, and is 
refpected. 

I fhould not fo often repeat, nor fo long dwell 
upon, fuch trifles, with any body that had Ie(s folid 
and valuable knowledge than you have. Frivolous 
people attend to thofe things, par priférence; they 
know nothing elfe: miy fear with you is, that, from 
knowing better things, you thould defpife thefe too 
much, and think them of much lefs confequence 
than they really are; for they are of a great deal, and 
more efpecially to you. 

Pleafing, and governing women, may, in time, 
be of great fervi ice @ you. They often Pleafe and 

fern others. 4 propos; are you in love with Ma- 
dame dc Berkenrode ftill, or has fome other taken 

her 
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her place in your affections? I take it for granted, 
that gue te cumque domat Venus, non erubu/cendis adurit 
ignibus. Un arrangement honnite fied bien & un galant 
homme. In that cafe I recommend to you the utmoft 
difcretion, «and the profoundeft filence. Bragging 
of, hinting at, intimating, or even affectedly dif- 
claiming and denying fuch an arrangement, will 
equally difcredit you among men and women. An 
unaffected filence upon that fubjeét is the only true 
medium. 

In your commerce with women, and indeed with 
men too, une certaine douceur is particularly engaging ; 
it is thar which conftitutes that chara@ter, which the 
French talk of fo much, and fo juftly value; I 
mean laimable. This douceur is foe fo eafily de- 
{cribed as felt. It is the compound refult of different 
things: a complaifance, a flexibility, but not a 
fervility of manners ; an air of foftnefs in the coun- 
tenance, gefiure, and expreffion ; equally, whether 
you concur, or differ with the perfon you converfe 
with, Obferve thofe carefully, who have that 
douceur, which charms you and others ;~ saad, your 
own good fenfe will foon enable you to difcover the 
different ingredients of which it iscompofed. You 
muft be more particularly attentive to this douceur, 
whenever you are obliged to refufe what is afked 
of you, or to fay what in itfelf cannot be very 
agreeable to thofe to whonr ygu fay it. It is then 
the neceffary gilding of a dif@Breeable pill. Lyai- 
mable cOnfifts in a thufand of thefe little things 
aggregately. It is the fuavitir in modo,- which T 

have 
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have fo .often recommended to.-you. The re 
fpeftable, Mr. Harte affures me, you do not want, 
and I believe him. Study then carefully, and ac- 
quire perfeétly the aimable, and you will have every 
thing. 

Abbé Guafco, who is another of your panegyrifts, 
writes me word, that he has taken you to dinner at 
Marquis de St. Germain’s ; where you will be wel- 
come as often as you pleafe, and the oftencr the bet- 
ter. Profit of that, upon the principle of travelling 
in different countries, without changing places. He 
fays wo, that he will take you to the parliament, 
when any remarkable caufe is to be tried. That is 
very well; go through the feveral chambers of the 
parliament, angefee and hear what they are doing: 
join practice and obfervation to your thcoretical 
knowledge of their rights and privileges. No Eng- 
lifhman has the leaft notion of them. 

I need not recommend you to go to the bottom of 
the conftitutional ‘and political knowledge of coun- 
tries ; for Mr. Harte tells me, that you have a pe- 
culiar turn that way, and have informed yourfelf 
moft correctly of them. 

I muft now put fome queries to you, as to a juris 
publici peritus, which I am fure you can anfwer me, 
and which I own I cannot anfwer myfalf: they are 
upon a fubjeét now much talked of. 

rft, Are there any particular forms requifite for 
the cleGtion of a Kifz of the Romans, different from 
thofe which are neceffary for the elettich of an 
Emperor? 

adly, Is 
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adly, Isnot a King of the Romans as legally clect- 
ec by the votes of a majority of the eleétors, as by 
two thirds, or by theunanimity of the electors ? 
3dly, Is there any particular law or conftitution of 
the Empire, that diftinguifhes, either in matter or in 
form, the election of a King of the Romans from 
that of an Emperor? And isnot the golden bull of 
Charles IV. equally the rule for both ? 

4thly, Were there not, at a meeting of a certain 
number ef the cleétors (I have fergotten when), fome 
rules and limitations agreed upon concerning the 
election of a King of the Romans? and were thofe 
reftri€tions legal? and did they obtain the fore of 
law? 

How happy am I, my dear child, that I can apply 
to you for knowledge, and with a cergainty of being 
rightly informed t It is knowledge, more than quicky 
flathy parts, that makes a man of bufincfs. A man 
who is mafter of bis matter will, with inferior parts, 
be too hard in parliament, and indeed any where 
elfe, for a man of better parts, who knows his fub- 
ject but fuperficially: and if to his knowledge he 
joins eloquence and elocution, he*mu ffarily 
foon be at the head of that affembly; but without 
thofe two, no knowledge is fufficient. 

Lord Huntingdon writes me word he has feen you, 
and that you-have renewed your old {chool-acquain- 
tance, ‘Tell me fairly your opinion of him, and ot 
‘his friend Lord Stormont ; and glfo of the other En- 

eglith people of fafhion you t with. I promife 
yousiny! folable fecrecy dn my part. You and I mutt 

Vou. Il. 1 now’ 
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now write to each other as friends, and without the 
leaft referve ; there will for the future be a thoufand 
things in my letters, which I would not have any 
mortal living but yourfelf {ve or know. Thofe you 
will cafily diftinguith, and neither fhow nor repeat ; 
and I will do the fame by you. 

To come to another fubject (for I have a pleafure 
in talking over every fubjeét with you) : How deep 
are you in Jtalian? Do you underftand Ariofto, 
‘Yaffo, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli? If you do, you 
know cnough of it, and may know all the reft, by 
readigg, when you have time. Little or no bufinefs 
is written in Italian, exccpt in Italy; and if you 
know enough of it to underftand the few Italian 
letters that may jn time come in your way, and to 
{peak Italian tolerably to thofe very few Italians who 
{peak no French, give yourfelf no further trouble 
about that language, till you happen to have full 
leifure to perfect yourfelf in it. It is not the fame 
with regard to German; your {peaking and writing 
that well will particularly diftinguith you from 
eyery other man in England ; and is, morcover, of 
grea Tie to any one who is, as probably you will be, 
employed in the Empire. Therefore, pray cultivate 
it feduloufly, by writing four or five lines of German 
every day, and by {peaking it to every German you 
meet with. 

You have now got a footing in a great many good 
‘Aguies at Paris, in wéich I advife you to make your- 
fag ‘domeitic. This is to bedone by a cc rtain eafi- 
nel, of carriage, and a decent familiarity, Not by 

way 
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way of putting yourfelf upon the frivolous fogting of 
being fans confequence, but by doing, in fome degree, 
the honours of the houfe and table, calling yourtelf 
on badinant te gal-pin @ict, Saying to the matter or 
imiftrefs, cect ff We mon dé par. charge, 
avouez que se n'en acquitts av fort of, 
badinage has fomething engaging and fant in it, and 








begets that decent fumiliarity, which it is both agree- 
able and ufeful to eftablith ir 
people of faihion, Mere forn 
fuppers, upon formal 
they add to no conney 


sod houfes, and with 








I yifits, dinners, and 





itations, are aot the thing 
jon, nor information: buy it 
fs and cgrefs, at all hours, 
that forms the pleafing and profitable commerce of 
life. , 

The poft is fo negligent, that I lofe fome letters 
from Paris entirely, and receive others «much later 
than [fhould. ‘To this Tafcribe my f 
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ing received 
ht, which, to 


my impaticnce, feemsa long time. T expeet to hear 








no letter from you for above a forte 


es 


from you once aweck. Mr. Harte is gone to Corn- 
wall, and will be back in about three weckg 7 have 
a packet of books to fend you by the firft opportu 
nity, which, I believe, will be Mr. Yorkc's return 
to Paris. The Greek books come from Mr. Harte, 
and the Englifh ones from your humble fervant. 
Read Lord Bolingbroke’s with great attention, as 
well to the ftyle as to the mattey. I with you could 
form yourfelf fuch a ftyle in every Punguage. Style 
“is the drefs ef thoughts; asd a well-dreffed thought,‘ 
like a well-dreffed man, appears to great advantage. 


Yours. Adieu. 
T2 LET- 
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LETTER CCXLI. 


London, January the 28th, O. S. 1751. 
My pear Frrienp, 


A BILL for ninety pounds fterling was brought me 
the other day, faid to be drawn upon me by you: I 
fcrupled paying it at firit, not upon account of the 
fam, but becaufe you had fent me no letter of ad- 
vice} which is always done in thofe tranfactions ; 
and {till more, becaufe I did not perceive that you 
had figned it. The perfon who prefented it defired 
me to look again, and that I fhould difcover your 
name at the bottom; accordingly I looked again, 
and, with the help of my magnifying glafs, did per- 
ceive, that what I had firft taken only for fome- 
body's mark was, in truth, your name, written in 
the worft and fmalleft hand I ever faw in my life. I 
cannot write quite fo ill, but it was fomething like 
ahisy P51 ip tankorr, However, I paid it 
at a venture ; though J would almott rather lofe the 
money than that fuch a fignature fhould be yours. 
All gentlemen, and all men of bufinefs, write their 
names always in the fame way, that their fignature 
may be fo well known as not to be eafily counterfeit- 
eds and they gegtrally fign in rather, a larger cha- 
faéter than their common hand ; whereastyour name 
was ina lefs, and worfe, than your common writing. 

This 
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This fuggefted to me the various accidents which 
may very probably happen to you, while you write 
fo ill. For inftance, if you were to write in fuch a 
character to the Secrétary’s office, your letter would 
immediately bé fent to the decypherer, as containing 
matters of the utmoft fecrefy, not fit to be trufted 
to the common character. If you were to write fo 
to an Antiquary. he (knowing you+to be a man of 
learning) would ccrtainly try is by the Runic, Cel- 
tic, or Sclavonian alphabet; never fufpecting it to 
be a modern character. And, if you were to fend a 
poules to a fine woman, in fuch a hand, the would 
think that it really came from the pouduillier, which, 
by the bye, is the etymology of the word, poulet ; 
for Henry the Fourth of France ufgd to fend billets 
doux to his miftretfes, by his poulaillier, under pre- 
tence of fending them chicken; which gave the 
name of paulets to thofe fhort, but expreffive manu- 
{cripts. I have often told you, that every man, who- 
has the ufe of his eyes, and of his hand, can write 
whatever hand he pleafes; and it is plain that you 
can, fince you write both the Greek_and German 
chara&ters, which you never anal Wee 
mafter, extremely well, though your commgn hand, 
which you learned of a mafter, is an exteetling bad 
and illiberal one, equally unfit for bufinefs or com- 
mon ufe. I do not defire that you fhould write the 
‘laboured, ftiff chara¢ter of 4 writing-mafter : a man 
of bufinefy muft writé quick aff well, and that de 
pends fitgly upon ufe. « I would therefore advife fou 
to get fome very good writing-mafter at Paris, and. 
13 apply 
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apply to it fora month only, which will be fuffi- 
cient; for, upon my word, the writing of a gentecl 
plain hand of bufinefs is of much more importance 
than youthink. You will fay, it may be, that when 
you write fo very ill, it is becaufe you are ina hurry: 

to which I anfwer, Why are you ever ina hurry? A 
man of fenic may be in hafte, but can never be ina 
hur becante he knows that whatever lie does in a 
muft neceffarily do very ill. He may be 
in hatte to dilpatch an aifair, but he will take cate 
not to let that hafte kinder his doing it well. Lite 
mipds are ia a hurry, 











u the abjeét proves (as it 
: for them; they run, they 
hare, they puzzle, confound, and perplex them- 








commonly does) too bi: 





nt to do every thing at once, and , 
never doit atall, Pata man of fenfe takes the time 
necelliiry for doing the thing he is about, well; and 
his have tu difpatch ab 13, only appears by the 
continuity of his application toit: he purfues it with 
a coo) tkeadiaefs, and 











s it before he begins any 
other. Lown, your time is much taken up, and you 


Semape ony 
ein! that you had much beizer do half of them 


well, and leave the vier half undone, than do them 
all indifferently. Moreover, the few feconds that 
‘are faved in the courle of the day, by writing ill 
inftead of well, donot amount to any object of time, 
by any means equivalent to the dilgrace or ridicule 
of writing the fatawi of a common whore. Confider, 
sthat if your very ‘vad wriging could furnigh me with 
matters of ridicule, what will it not do to ‘others, 

wha 


rent things to du: but re- 
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who do not-view you in that partial light that I do ? 
‘There was a Pope, I think it was Pope Chigi, who’ 
was juftly ridiculed for his attention to little things, 
and his inability in great ones; and therefore called 
maximus in minimis, and minimus in maximis; Why? 
Becaufe hé attended to little things, when he had 
great ones todo. At this particular period of your 
life, and at the place you are now in, you have only 
little things to do: and you fhould make it habitual 
to you to do them well, that they may require no 
attention from you when you have, as I hope you 
will have, greater things to mind. Make a good 
hand-writing familiar to you now, that yo may 
hereafter have nothing but your matter to think of, 
when you have occation to write to Kings and Mi-~ 
nifters. Dance, drefs, prefent y8erfelf habitwally 
well now, that you may have none of thofe little 
things to think of hercafter, and which will be all 
neceflary to be done well occationally, when you 
will have greater things to do, 

As I am eternally thinking of every thing that can 
be relative to you, one thing has occured to me, 
which I think neceffary to mention, “tre To 
vent the difficulties which it might otherwife lay you 
under : it is this; as you get more acquaintances at 
Paris, it will be impoffible for you to frequent your 
firft acquaintances, fo much as you did while you 
had no others, As for cxample, at your firft début, 
T fuppofe you were chiefly at Yadame Monconfeil’s, 
Lady Petvey’s, and Madame du Boccage’s. Now 
thnt you have got fo many other honfes, you cannot 

14 be 
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be at theirs fo often as you ufed ; but pray take care 
‘Bot to give them the leaft reafon to think, that you 
neglect or defpife them, for the fake of new an¢ 
more dignified and fhining acquaintances; which 
would be ungrateful and imprudent gn your part, 
and. never forgiven on theirs. Call upon them often, 
though you do not ftay with them fo long as for- 
merly ; tell them that you are forry you are obliged 
to go away, but that you have fuch and fuch en- 
gagements, with which good-breeding obliges you 
to comply; and infinuate, that you would rather ftay 
with them. In fhort, take care to make as many 
tperfonal friends, and as few perfonal enemies, as 
poffible.- I do not mean, by perfonal friends, inti- 
mate and confilential friends, of which no man can 
hope to have half a dozen in the whole courfe of his 
life; but 1 mean friends, in the common acceptation 
of the word ; that is, people who {peak well of you, 
and who would rather do you good than harm, con- 
fiftently with their own intereft, and no farther. 
Upon the whole, I recommend to you again and 
again epge=3. Adorned by them, you may, ina 
er to what you pleafe ; it will be approved of: 
without them, your beft qualities will lofe half 
their efficacy. ‘Endeavour to be fafhionable among 
the French, which will foon make you fafhionabie 
here. Monfieur de Matignon already calls you /e 
petit Frangoit. If you can get that name generally 
at Paris, it will p&t you d /a mode. Adieu, my dear 
child. 9%. ; 
LETTER 
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London, February 4th, O.S. 1751. 
My pear Fatenp, 


Tue accounts which I receive of you from Paris 
grow every day more and more fatisfactory. Lord 
Albemarle has wrote a fort of panegyric of you, 
which has been feen by many people here, and 
which will be a very ufeful forerunner for you, 
Being in fafhion, is an important point for any body 
any where ; but it would be a very great one for you 
to be eftablifhed in the fafhion here before you re- 
turn, Your bufinefs would be half done by it, as I 
am fure you would not give people reafon to change 
their favourable prefentiments of you. The good 
that is faid of you will not, Lam convinced, make 
you a coxcomb : and, on the other hand, the being 
thought ftill to want fome little accomplifhments 
will, Tam perfuaded, not mortify you, but only 
animate you to acquire them : I will, thitefonoympgitie, 
you both fairly, in the following extract of a letter 
which I lately received from an impartial and dif- 

cerning friend. 
* © Jofe vous aflurer que Monficur Stanhope 
« séuffira. Ilaun grand fond de fgavoir, et une 
6 més 


“ Permit me to affure you, Sir, that Mr. Stanhope will 
« fucceed, He has a great fund of knowledge, and an ancom- 
, “ monly 
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the moft'neceffary, and that is, indifputably, modern 
hiftorical, geographical, chronological, and poli- 
tical knowledge: the prefent conftitution, maxims, 
force, riches, trade, commerce, characters, parties, 
and cabals, of the feveral Courts of Europe. Many 
who are reckoned good {cholars, though they know 
pretty accurately the governments of Athens and 
Rome, are totaliy ignorant of the conftitution of any 
one country now in Europe, even of their own. 
Read juft Latin and Greek enough to keep up your 
clafficak learning, which will be an ornament to you 
while young, and a comfort to you when old. But 
the true ufeful knowledge, and efpecially for you, is 
the: mod@en knowledge above-mentioned. It is that 
which muft qualify y you both for domeftic and foreign 
bufinefs; and it is to that, therefore, that you 
fhould principally direét your attention; and I 
know, with great pleafure, that you do fo, I would 
not thus commend you to yourfelf, if I thought 
commendations would hawe upon you thofe ill ef- 
fects which they frequently have upon weak minds. 
J think you are.much above being a vain coxcomb, 
cpreItating your own merit, and infulting others 
with the fuperabundance of it. On the contrary, I 
am convinced, that the confcioufnefs of merit makes. 
a man of fenfe more modeft, though more firm. A} 
than who difplays his own merit is a coxcomb, and 
‘@ mati who does not know it is a fool. A man of 
fenfe knows it, exefts i it, avails himfelf of it, but 
“never boafts of it; ‘and always Seems rather'to under 
‘than over-value it, though, in truth, he fets the 
right 
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right value upon it. It is a very true maxim of La 
Bruyere’s (an author well worth your ftudying) qu'on 
ne vaut dans ce monde, que ce que l'on vext valor. A 
man who is really diffident, timid, and bafhful, be 
his merit what it will, never can pufh himfelf in the 
world; his defpondency throws him into inaétion ; 
and the forward, the buftling, and the petulant, 
will always get the better of him. The Manner 
makes the whole difference. What would be impu- 
dence in one Manner, is only a proper and decent 
aflurance in another. A man of fenfe,. and of 
knowledge of the world, will affert his own rights, 
and purfue his own objects, as fteadily and intrepidly 
as the moft impudent man living, and commonly 
more fo: but then he has art enough to give an 
outward air of modefty to all he docs. ‘This 
engages and prevails, wlulft the very fame things 
fhock and fail, from the overbearing or impudent 
manner only of doing them. I repeat my maxim, 
Suaviter in modo, fed forfitér in re. Would you 
know the characters, modes, and manners, of the 
latter end of the laft age, which are very like 
thofe of the prefent, read La Bruyerc. Bot would 
you know man, independently of modes, read la 
Rochefoucault, who, Iam afraid, paints him very 
exactly. 

Give the inclofed to Abbé Guafco, of whom 
you make good ufc, to go about with you, and. 
fee things. Between you ‘and me, he has more 
knowledge than parts., Mais in babile bomme Gait 
tirer parti de tout; and every body is good for 

fome- 
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fomething., Prefident Montefquieu is, in every 
fenfe, a moft ufeful acquaintance. He has parts, 
joined to great reading and knowledge of the world. 
Puifex dans cette fource tant que vous pourrez. 

Adieu. May the Graces attend you! for 
without them ogni falica é¢ vana. If they do not 
come to you willingly, ravith them, and force 
them to accompany all you think, all you fay, and 
all you do. 








LETTER CCXiIL 


London, Feb. sith, O.S. 1751. 
My pear Frienp, 
Wuen you go to the Play, which T hope you 


do often, for it is a very inftructive amufement, you 
mutt certainly have obferved the very different cf- 
feéts which the {everal parts have upon you, accord- 
angeas they are well or ill aed. The very beft 
tragedy of Corneille’s, if well fpoken and ated, in- 
tesefts, engages, agitates, and affects your paflions. 
Love, terror, and pity, alternately poffefs you. But, 
if i] fpoken and acted, it would only excite your 
indignation or your laughter. Why? It is ftill 
Corheille’s; it is the fame fenfe, the fame matter, 
“whether well or ill aétéd. It is ghen merely the man- 
nér of fpeaking and acting that makes this great 

dif. 
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difference in the effects. Apply this to yourfelf; 
and conclude from it that, if you would either pleafe 
in a private company, or perfuade in a public affem- 
bly, air, looks, geftures, graces, enunciation, proper 
accents, juft emphafis, and tuneful cadences, are full 
as neceflary as the matter irfelf. Let awkward, un- 
eful, inci.gant, and dull fellows fay what they 
will in behalf of their folid matter, anil ftrong rea~ 
fonirgs; end let them defpife ll thofe graces and 
drnaments, which engage the fenfes, and captivate 
the heart: they will find (thorgh they will pofibly 
wonder why) that their rough unpolithed matter, 
and their unadorned, cearfe, but flrong arguments, 
will neither pleafe nor perfuade; but, on the con~ 
trary, will tire out attention, and exciyg | dilgutt. We 
are fo made, we love tu be pleated, betfer than to be 
informed ; information is, in a certain dygree, mor- 











tifying, as it implies our previous ignorance ; itmutt 
be fweetened to be palatable 
is direétly to you: Know that no man 





Yo bring t! 
can make a figure in this country, but by parlia- 
ment. Your fate depends upon your faccels there as 
a fpeaker ; and, take my word for it, that fuccets 
turns much more upon Manner than Matter. Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Murray the Solicitor-general, uncle 
to Lord Stormont, are, beyond comparifon, the beft 
Speakers; Why? Only becaufe they are the beft 
orators, They alone can inflame or quict the Houfe ; 
they alone are fo attended to, in that numerous and 
noify affentbly, that yon might hear a pir fall while” 
cither of them is fpeaking. Is it that their marter is 

better, 
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better, or their arguments ftronger, than other 
people’s ?-Does the Houfe expect extraordinary in- 
formations from them? Not in the Jeaft: but the 
‘Houfe expeéts pleafure from them, and therefore at- 
tends; finds it, and therefore approves. Mr. Pitt, 
particularly, has very little parliamentary knowledge; 
his matter is generally flimfy, and his arguments 
often weak ; but his eloquence is fuperior, his aétion 
graceful, his enuncjation juft and harmonious ; his 
petiods are well turned, and every word he makes 
ufe of is the very beft, and the moft expreflive, that 
can be ufed in that place. This, and not his matter, 
made him Pay-mafter, in fpite of both King and 
Minifters. From this draw the obvious conclufion. 
The fame thing holds full as true in converfation ; 
where even trifles, elegantly exprefled, well looked, 
and accompanied with graceful aétion, will ever 
pleage, beyond all the homefpun, unadorned fenfe 
in the world. Refleét, on one fide, how you feel 
within yourfelf, while you are forced to fuffer the 
tedious, muddy, and ill-turned narration of fome 
awkward fellow, even though the faét may be in- 
 terefting ; aid, on the other hand, with what plea- 
“fare you attend to the relation of a much lefs in- 
terefting matter, when elegantly expreffed, genteclly 
turned, and gracefully delivered. By attending 
carefully to all thefe agreméns in your daily conver- 
fation, they will become habitual to you, before you 
cpme into parliament; and you will have nothing 
then to do, but:to raife them a littl when you, 
come there. I would with you to be {9 attentive 


to 
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to this objet, that I would not have you ipeak to 
your footman but in the very beft words that the 
fubjeét admits of, be the language which it will. 
Think of your words, and of their arrangement, 
before you fpeak : choofe the moft clegant, and place 
them in the eit order, Confult your own ear, to 
‘avoid cacophony, and, what is very near as bad, 
monotony. Think alfo of your gefture and looks, 
when you are {peaking even upon the moft trifling 
fubjects. The fame things, differently expreffed, 
looked, and delivered, ceafe to be the fame 
things. The moft paffionate lover in the world can- . 
not make a ftronger declaration of love than the 
Bourgeois gentilbomme docs in this happy form of 
words, Mourir d'amour me font, belle Marguife, vos 
beaux yeux. 1 defy any body to fay there; and yet I 
would advife nobody to fay that; and I would re- 
commend to you, rather to fmother and ¢onceal 
your paflion intirely, than to reveal it in thefe words. 
Serioufly, this holds in every thing, as well as in that 
ludicrous inftance. The French, to do them juftice, 
attend very minutely to the purity, the correétnefs, 
and the elegancy of their ftyle in converfation, and 
in their letters. Bien narrer is an object of their 
ftudy ; and, though they fometimes carry it to affec- 
tation, they never fink into inelegancy, which is 
much the worfe extreme of the two. Obferve them, 
and form your French ftyle upon theirs: for ele- 
gancy in one language will re-produce itfelf in all. 

Vou. Ile K Tknew 
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I knew a young man, who, being juft elected 2 mertt: 
ber of -parliament, was laughed at for being dif. 
covered, through the key-hole of his chamber-door, 
fpeaking to himfelf in the glafs, and forming hi$ 
looks and geftures. I could not join in that laugh ; 
but, on the contrary, thought him mitch wifer’than 
thofe who laughed at him; for he knew the impor- 
tance of thofe little graces in a public affembly; and 
they did not. Your little perfon (which I am told 
by the way is not ill-turned), whether in a laced coat 
or a blanket, is fpecifically the fame; but yet, I 
believe, you choofe to wear the former ; and you are 
m the right, for the fake of pleafing more. The 
worft-bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall her fan, 
would certainly take it up and give it her: the beft- 
bred man imeEurope could dono more. The dif- 
ference however would be confiderable; the latter 
would pteafe, by doing it gracefully; the former 
would be laughed at, for doing it awkwardly. 1 re- 
peat it, and repeat it again, and fhall never ceafe 
repeating it to you; Air, manners, graces, ftyle, 
elegancy, and all thofe ornaments, muft now be the 
only objects 6f your attention ; it is now, or never, 
that you muft acquire them. Poftpone, therefore, 
ail other confiderations ; make them new your ferious 
Study; you have-not one moment to lofe. The folid 
and the ornamental united are undoubtedly beft ; 
but, were I reduced to make an option, I thould, 
without hefitation, , choofe the latter, 


Lhope 
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I hope you affiduoufly ‘frequent Marcel ', and 
€arry graces from him; nobody had more to fpare 
than he had formerly. Have you learned to carve? 
for it is ridiculous not to carve well. A man who 
tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as well 
tell you that he cannot blow his nofe; it is both as 
neceflary and as eafy. 
Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, whom 
T love and honour extremely, as] dare fay you do; 
I will write to him foon, though I believe he has 
hardly time to read a letter; and my letters to thofe 
] Jove are, as you know by experience, not very fhort 
ones; this is one proof of it, and this would have 
been longer, if the paper had been fo. Good night 
then, my dear child. 





LETTER CCXLIv. 


London, Feb. 28th, O.S. 1751. 
My pear Frrenp, 
THIS epigram in Martial, 


Non ame se, Sabidi, mec soffum dicere quare 5 
Hoc tastum poffum dicere, nom ame te; 


has puzzled a great many people, who cannot con- 
‘ceive how it is poffible not toloye any body, and yet 
not to knew the reafon why. +g I think I conceive 


* “At thet time the moft celebrated daucing-matter at Paris. 
K2 Martial’s 
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Martial’s meaning very clearly, though the nature of 
epigram, which is to be fhort, would nat allow him 
to explain it more fully, and I take it to be this; O 
Sabidis, you are a very worthy deferving man; you 
have a thoufand good qualities, you bave a great deal of 
learning ; I efteem, I refpet, but for the foul of me I 
cannot love jou, theigh I cannot particularly fay why. 
You are not amiable: you bave not thofe engaging 
manners, thofe pleafing attentions, thofe graces, and tbat 
addefi, which are abfolutely neceffary to pleafc, though - 
impoffible to define. I cannot fay it is this or that 
particular thing that binders me fiom loving you, it is 
the whole together; and upon the whole you are not 
agreeable, How often have I, in the*courfe of my 
life, found myfelf in this fituation, with regard to 
many of my Acquaintance, whom I have honoured 
and refpected, without being able to love. Idid 
not know why, becaufe, when one is young, one 
does not take the trouble, nor allow one’s felf the 
time, to analyfe one’s fentiments, and to trace them 
up to their fource. But fubfequent obfervation and 
reflection have taught me. why. There is a man, 
whofe moral charaéter, deep learning, and fuperior 
parts, I acknowledge, admire, and refpeét; but 
whom it is fo impoffible for me to love, that I am 
almoft in a fever whenever Iam in this company. 
His figure (without being deformed) feems made to 
difgrace or ridicule the common ftructure of the 
human body. His -legs and arms are never in the 
pofition which, according to the fituation of his 
body, they ought to be in, but conftantly employed 
in, 
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in committing a¢ts of hoftility upon the Graces. He 
throws any where, but down his throat, whatever 
he means’ to drink, and only mangles what he 
means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of 
focial life, he miftimes or mifplaces every thing. He 
difputes with heat, and indifcriminately, mindlefs 
of the rank, charaéter, and fituation of thofe with 
whom he ditputes : abfolutely ignorant of the feveral 
gradations of familiarity or reipeét, he is exactly the 
fame to his fuperiors, his equals, and his inferiors ; 
and therefore, by a neceffary confequence, abfurd to 
two of the three. Is it poflible to love fuch a man? 
No. The utmoft I can do for him, is to confider him 
as a refpectable Hottentot. 

I remember that, when I came frera Cambridge, I 
had acquired, among the pedants of that illiberal Se- 
minary, a faucinefs of literature, a turn totfatire and 
contempt, and a ftrong tendency to argumentation 
and contradiction. But I had been but a very little 
while in the world, before I found that this would 
by no meansdo; and I immediately adopted the op- 
pofite character :*I concealed what Iearning Thad; I 
applauded often without approving; and I yielded 
commonly, without conviction. Suavittr in modo 
was my Law and my Prophets: and if I pleafed (be- 
tween you and me) it was much more owing to that 
than to any fuperior knowledge or merit of my own. 
A propos, the word pleafing putg one always in mind 
of Lady Hervey: pray tell heé, that I declare her 
refponfible to me for your pleafing: that I comftder 
er as a pleafing Falftaff, who not only pleafes, her- 

K3 felf, 
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felf, but is the caufe of pleafing in others; that I 
know fhe can make any thing of any body ; and that, 
as your governefs, if fhe does not make you pleafe, 
it muft be only becaufe fhe will not, and not becaufe 
fhe cannot. I hope you are du bois dont on en fait ; 
and if fo, fhe is fo good a fculptor, that I am fure 
fhe can give you whatever form fhe pleafes. A ver- 
fatility of manners is as neceffary in focial, as a ver~ 
fa-iliry of parts is in political life, One muft often 
yield, in order to prevail; one muft humble one’s 
felf, to be exalted ; one muft, like St. Paul, become 
all things to all men, to gain fome ; and (by the way) 
men are taken by the fame means, mutatis mutandis, 
that women are gained; by gentlene(s, infinuation, 
and fubmiffion,:+and thefe lines of Mr. Dryden wil] 
hold to a Minifter as well as toa Miftrefs : 


‘The proftrate lover, when he lowett lies, 
But floops to conquer, and but kucels to rife, 


Jn the courfe of the world, the qualifications of the 
cameleon are often neccffary; nay, they muft be 
carsied a little farther, and exerted a little fooner ; 
for you fhould, to a certain degree, take the hue of 
either the man or the woman that you want, and 
with to be upon terms with. 4 propos; Have you 
yet found out at Paris any friendly and hofpitable 
Madame de Lurfay, qui veut bien fe charger du foin de 
wous Esuguer ? And have you had any occafion of 
reprefenting to her, ig Saifeit donc des neuds ? But 
Task your pardon, Sir, for, the abruptnefs of the 
queftion, and acknowledge that I am meddling with 

matters 
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matters that are out of my department. However, 
in matters of lefs importance, I defire to be de vos 
secrets le fidele dépofitaire. Truft me with the general 
turn and colour of your amufements at Paris. Is it 
le fracas du grand monde, comédies, bals, operas, cour, 
Sc.? Or is it cles petites focietcs, moins bruiantes, mais 
pas peur cela moins agréables? Where are you the 
moft établi? Where are you le petit Stanbope ? Votez 
vous encore jour, d quelque arranzement bonntte? Have 
you made any acquaintances among the young 
Frenchmen who ride at your Academy; and who 
are they? Send me this fort of chit-chat in your let- 
ters, which, by the bye, I with you would honour 
me with fomewhat oftener. If you frequent any of 
the.myriads of polite Englifhmen who infeft Paris, 
who are they ? Have you finithed with Abbé Nolét, 
andare you au fait of all the properties and effects of 
air? Were J inclined to quibble, I would fay, that 
the effects of air, at leaft, are beft to be learned of 
Marcel. If you have quite done with I'Abbé Nolét, 
afk my friend Abbé Sallier to recommend to you 
fome meagre philomath, to teach you a little geome- 
try and aftronomy; not enough to abforb your at- 
tention, and puzzle your intelleéts, but only enough, 
not to be grofily ignorant of either. I have of late 
becn a fort of an afronome malgré moi, by bringing 
laft Monday into the Houfe of Lords a bill for re- 
forming our prefent Calendar, and taking the New 
Style. Uppn which occafion I*was obliged to talk 
fome aftfonomical jargon, of which I did not ugggt- 
fiand one word, but got it by heart, and {poke it 

K4 by 
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by rote from a mafter. I wifhed that I had known 
a little more of it myfelf: and fo much I would 
have.you know. But the great and neceffary know-. 
ledge of all is, to know yourfelf and others: this 
knowledge requires great attention and long expe- 
rience; exert the former, and may you have the 
latter! Adieu. 


P.S. I have this moment received your'letters of 
the 27th February, and the 2d March, N.S. The 
feal fhall be done as foon as poffible. Jam glad 
that you are employed in Lord Albemarle’s bureau ; 
it will teach you, at lcaft, the mechanical part of 
that bufinefs, fuch as folding, entering, and duc- 
keting letters; for you muft not imagine that you are 
let into the fittfin of the corre!pondence, nor indeed 
isit fit that you fhould, at your age. However, ufe 
yourfelf to fecrecy as to the letters you either read or 
write, that in time you may be trufted with, /eeret, 
very fecret, feperate, apart, &c. 1 am forry that this 
bufinefs interferes with your riding; I hope it is but 
{feldom ; but I infift upon its not interfering with 

our dancing-mafter, who is at this time the moft 
ufeful and neceffary of all the mafters you have o¢ 
can have, 


LEFTER 
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My pear Pxtexp 
» 


TMENTIONED to you, fome time ago, a fentence, 
which I would moft earneftly wifh you always to 
retain in your thoughts, and obferve in your con- 
“duct: it is fuaviter in modo, fortiter in re, Ido not 
know any one rule fo unexceptionably ufeful and ne- 
ceffary in every part of life. I fhall therefore take it 
for my textto-day; and, as old men love preaching, 
and I have fome right to preach to you, I here pre- 
fent you with my fermon upon thefe words. To pro~ 
ceed then regularly and pu‘pitically 5 t will firft thow 
you, my beloved, the neceflary connexion of the 
two members of my text, fuavitér in modo; fortiter 
in re. In the next place, J fhall fet forth the ad- 
vantages and utility refulting from a ftrict obfervance 
of the precept contained in my text; and conclude 
with an application of the whole. The fuavitér in 
modo alone would degenerate and fink into a mean, 
timid complaifance, and paffivencfs, if not fupported 
and dignified by the fortitér in re; which would alfo 
run into impetuofity and brutality, if not tempered. 
and foftened by the /uavitér in modo : -howéver, they 
are feldom united. The warm, choleric man, with 
ftrong animal fpirits, defpifes the fuavitér in modo, 
and thifks to carry all before him by the fortiggr* in 
te, He may poffibly, by great accident, now and 
then 
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then fucceed, when he has only weak and timid 
people to deal with ; but his general fate will be, to 
fhock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the other 
hand, the cunning, crafty man thinks to gain all 
his ends by the faavitér in modo only : bg becomes all 
things to all men; he feems to have no opinion of his, 
own, and feryilely adopts the prefent opinion of the 
prefent perfon; he infinuates himfelf only into the 
efteem of fools, but is foon detected, and furely 
defpifed by every body elf. The wife man 
(who differs as much °from the cunning, as 
from the choleric man) alone joins the fuavitér 
in modo with the fortitér in re. Now to the ad- 
vantages arifing irom the fiiét obfervance of this 
precept: 2 . 

Jf you are in authority, and have a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered futitér in modo will 
be willingly, chearfully, and cunfcquently well 
obeved ; whereas, if given only forticr, that is 
brutally, they will rather, as ‘Tacitus fays, be in- 
terpreted than executed. Fur my own part, if I 
bid my ‘footman bring me a glafs of wine, in a 
yough, infulting manner, I fhould expedét that, in 
obeying me, he would contrive to {pill fome of it 
upon me; and I am fure I fhould deferve it. A 
cool, fteady refolution fhould fhow, that where you 
have a right to command, you will be obeyed; but, 
at the fame time, a gentlenefs in the manner of en~ 
forcing that obedieice fhould make it a chearful 
one, and foften, as much as potlible, tht morti- 
fying confcjoufnefs of inferiority. If you are to'atk 

a favour, 
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a favour, or even to folicit your due, you muft doit 
faavitér in modo, or you will give thofe, who have a 
mind to refufe you either, a pretence to do it, by 
refenting the manner; but, on the other hand, you 
muft, by a fteady perfeverance and decent tenaciouf- 
nefs, fhow the fortitér in re, The right motives are 
feldom the true ones of men’s actions, efpecially of 
kings, minifters, and people in high ftations; who 
often give to importunity and fear, what they would 
refufe to juftice or to merit. By the fuavitér in mode 
engage their hearts, if you can; at leaft, prevent 
the pretence of offence: but take care to fhow 
enough of the sortitér in re to extort from their love of 
eafe, or their fear, what you might in vain hope for 
from their juftice or good-nature. »People in high 
life are hardened to the wants and diftreffes of man- 
kind, as forgcons are to their*bodily pains; they fee 
and hear of them all day long, and even of fo many 
fimulated ones, that they do not know which are 
real, and which not. Other fentiments are there~ 
fore to be applicd to, than thofe of mere juftice and 
humanity; their favour muft be captivated by the 
fuaviter in modo; their love of eafe difturbed by un- 
wearied importunity, or their fears wrought upon by 
adecent intimation of implacable, cool refentments 
this is the true fortitér in re. This precept is the 
only way I know in the world, of being loved with- 
out being defpifed, and feared without being hated, 
It conftitutas the dignity of chafacter, which évery 
wife man* mut endeavour to eftablith, 

Now 
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Now to apply what has been faid, and fo con- 
tlude. 

If you find that you have a haftinefs in your tem- 
per, which unguardedly breaks out into incifcreet 
fallies, or rough expreffions, to cither your fuperiors, 
your equals, or your inferiors, watch it narrowhes 
check it carefully, and call the fiavitér in modo to 
your afliftance: at the firft impulfe of paffion be 
filent, till you can be foft. Labour even to get the 
command of your countenance {fo well, that thofe 
emotions may not be read in it ; a moft unfpeakable 
advantage in bufinefs! On the other hand, let no 
complaifance, no gentlenefs of temper, no weak de- 
fire of pleafing on your part, no wheedling, coax- 
ing, not flattery, on other people's, make you re- 
cede one jot from any point that reafon and prudence 
have bid you purfue; but return to the charge, per- 
fift, perfevere, and you will find moft things attain- 
able that are poffible. A yielding, timid meeknefs 
is always abufed and infulted by the unjuft and the 
unfeeling ; but, when fuftained by the fortitér in re, 
is always refpected, commonly fuccefsful. In your 
friendfhips and connexions,’ as well as in your en- 
mities, this rule is particularly ufeful; let your 
firmnefs and vigour preferve and invite attachments 
to you; but, at the fame time, let your manner 
hinder the enemies of your friends and dependents ° 
from becoming yours; let your enemies be difarmed’ 
by the gentlenefs “of your manner, but let them 
Mel. at the fame time, the fteadinefs of your, juft 
yefentment ; for there is great difference between 

bearing 
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Dearing malice, which is alwys ungenerous, and a 
refolute felf-defence, which is always prudent and 
juftifiable. In negociations with foreign minifters, 
Temember the fortiter in re; give up no point, ac- 
cept of no expedient, till the wtmoft neceflity re- 
duces you to it, and even then difpute the ground 
iach by inch; but then, while you are contending 
with the minifter fortiter in re, remember to gain the 
man by the fuaviter in modo. If you engage his 
heart, you have a fair chance for impofing upon his 
underftanding, and determining his will. Tell him, 
in a frank, gallant manner, that your minifterial 
wrangles do not leflen your perfonal regard for his 
merit; but that, on the contrary, his zeal and 
ability, in the fervice of his mafter, increafe it; and 
that, of all things, you defire to make*a good friend 
of fo good a fervant. By thefe means you may and 
will very often be a gainer, you never can be a fofer. 
Some people cannot giin upon themfelves to be ealy 
and civil to thefe who are cither their rivals, com- 
petitors, or oppoters, though, independently of 
thofe accidental circumfiances, they would like and 
efteem them. They betray a fhynefs and an awk- 
wardnefs in company with them, and catch at any 
little thing to expofe them ; and fo, from temporary 
and only occafional opponents, Make them their 
perfonal enemies. This is exceedingly weak and 
“detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour in bufinefs ; 
which can only be carried on fuccefsfully, by un- 
adulterated good policy and right feafoning. In fuch 

fituations 
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fitnations I would be more particularly and noblement 
civil, eafy, and frank with the man whofe defigns 
I traverfed ; this is commonly called generofity and 
magnanimity, bur is, in truth, good fenfe and 
policy. The manher is often as impgrtant as the 
matter, fometimes more fo; a favour may make an 
enemy, and an injury may make a fricnd, according 
to the different manner in which they are fevizrally 
done. The countenance, the addrefs, the words, 
the enunciation, the graces, add great efficacy to 
the fuavitér in modo, and great dignity to the fortiter 
in re; and confequently they deferve the utmoft 
attention. 

From what has been faid, I conclude with this 
obfervation, That gentlenefs of manners, with firm- 
nefs of mind, is a fhort, but full defcription of 
human perfection, on this fide of religious and 
moral duties. That you may be ferioufly con- 
vinced of this truth, and fhow it in your life and 
converfation, is the moft fincere and ardent with of 
yours ! 


LETTER 


